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THE ALDINE. 



SUMMER FALLACIES. 

Already there is a brown tinge overspreading the 
city trees, and, although the autumnal tints have not 
yet lit up the foliage with their fires, sunburnt people 
of fashion are to be observed once more in their 
places on the long-deserted promenades. The}' come 
away from their summer haunts, these people of ease 
and indolence, just at the time when Nature is at 
her loveliest in the rural districts. Fashion rules 
that, so soon as the rural air begins to feel comfort- 
ably cool, and the rural landscape to assume its love- 
liest aspect, air and landscape, alike, have become 
vulgar. You cannot outstay the last mosquito of the 
summer sea-beach without losing caste. To witness 
the fall of the leaf by country woodsides and in the 
hollow lanes of provincial purlieus, is to confess 
yourself an outcast from Society. Men have done it, 
and, perhaps, a few women ; but seasons have gone 
by ere the thing blew over, and it was long before 
they were once more admitted to their forfeited po- 
sitions in the " German," and on the promenades. 

In moments of confidence some of these sunburnt 
people of fashion, who have just returned from their 
annual broil in country boarding-houses, will admit 
that they might, for some reasons, have better stayed 
at home. They have not been leading very regular 
lives in those crowded caravansaries by the sea. 
The food, say they, has been of inferior quality, and 
the cookery execrable. Bile has marked them for 
its own, and from the patient's bile to the doctor's 
bill is by a flight of steps anything but gratifying in 
its transit. Except in the case of children, who can- 
not dissipate, and, therefore, really do benefit by a 
sojourn at the seashore or on the hills, city physicians 
make a good thing out of debilitated -tourists who 
have been gormandizing at summer hotels for their 
health. Perhaps that is why physicians recommend 
summer hotels. Do not take the tanned faces of the 
returning tourists as infallible evidences of health. 
Sternly impartial is the sun, embrowning the dys- 
peptic and the buxom alike ; and the sea-breeze that 
can deftly stipple the faces of beauty and fashion 
with freckles, is often powerless to waft away the 
incubus that broods over the seeker after health. 

It is at nightfall, when darkness lowers upon the 
sounding sea, or wraps mountain and forest in a 
mantle of gloom, that the sojourners in huge, strag- 
gling, country boarding-houses most fervently wish 
themselves back in their snug city parlors again. 
Without dissipation it is next to impossible to " get 
through " an evening in a country boarding-house 
smoothly, and with comfort either to body or mind. 
There is no gas ; and if there are candles — which is 
not always the case — these relics of a past barbar- 
ism are quickly reduced to rolls of tallow by the 
drafts of air that jostle each other languidly in the 
corridors and verandas of the dreary, windy, sandy 
concern. The allowance of mosquitoes to the human 
face and hands averages about ten to the square inch. 
Of black flies — those minute, insidious wretches 
that seem to sink into the epidermis like crabs into 
the sand — no average can be struck, since the frenzy 
caused by them puts calculation out of the question. 
There are several other varieties of flies peculiar to 
summer resorts, all of them entirely rural and un- 
known to the city ; all of them given to rioting in 
human blood, and none of them brought up in the 
fear either of carbolic acid, or of any of the infallible 
insect-destroyers palmed off upon a credulous pub- 
lic by unprincipled quacks. 

The drowse of sleepers in the salt, pinguid air of 
seaside resorts is of a peculiarly heavy character, and 
far inferior in quality to the light, intermittent naps 
that one gets in dry city rooms and well-appointed 
city beds. In mountain air the sleep is better; but 
whether by sea-beach or on mountain-top, the sleep 
of the summer sojourner is ever marked by one pe- 
culiarity to which, so far as my experience goes, 
there is no exception — he dreams of the city. The 
town stands visioned out before him, whether he 
takes his winks on the veranda, in a hard wooden 
chair, or lies limply, a heap saturated with salt air and 
sand, upon his bed in the chamber of ten windows 
and no door. Just as he has brought his city habits 
with him to his rural elysium, so there cleave to him 
in dreams all his city occupations, amusements, and 
resorts. In wild imagination he walks the shady 
side of Fifth Avenue, or indulges with some chosen 
friends, at Delmonico's, in an intellectual dinner, 
composed of trustworthy town victuals untainted 
with marsh malaria, and prepared with a hygienic 
skill unknown to the kitcheners of summer-houses 



by the sea. A city man described to me the delights 
of a dream experienced by him, once, while staying 
at a country place. He distinctly heard in his sleep 
the nocturnal sounds by which night in the city is 
relieved of the monotony that usually distinguishes 
it in country parts. The ring of the policeman's baton 
on the sidewalk fell upon his tickled ear; and he used 
to aver that he even heard shots from revolvers, 
which, to use his own quaint expression, " took him 
where he lived." As morning dawned, however, the 
spell was rudely broken. He awoke, as he supposed, 
to the familiar music of a city junk-dealer's strap of 
bells ; but, alas ! the delusion was brief; for, on being 
fully aroused to consciousness, he became aware that 
of junk-dealers there were none, but that the music 
of the cow-bells from the marshes had alone fallen 
upon his ear. And the stately matrons and gay young 
damsels who give life and color to the watering- 
places, they, too, have sweet visions of the city in 
their dreams. Milliners and dressmakers pass before 
them in processions that suggest parterres of flowers 
filing out of town for a pic-nic. They inspect imagi- 
nary switches and coils, and trays of diamonds are 
flashed before their eyes by pages clothed in the 
family liveries of gorgeous European counts. And I 
am informed, on the authority of more than one 
fair bather, that a common nightmare, or dream of 
horror, with them is to fancy that they have suddenly 
wakened up from a somnambulistic trance, to find 
themselves promenading amid the fashionable groups 
of Fifth Avenue, arrayed in their bathing dresses, and 
all dripping and limp with salt water and sea-weed, 
as though fresh from their evolutions in the surf. 

Centralization, which maybe called the magnetism 
of great cities, has stripped country resorts of many 
charms that belonged to them in former days. The 
rural districts, except those at a vast distance from 
the city, and remote from lines of railway, are but 
poorly supplied, now, with such country produce as 
once rendered them a land of promise for overworked 
city people and jaded invalids. You see herds ot 
sleek cows standing up to their knees in rank pas- 
ture grass, but if you call at a farm house for a cup 
of milk, it is ten to one but you are told that they 
have none to spare. You hear the whiz and clatter 
of a distant railway train nearly a quarter of a mile 
long, that goes flying on its way, and you are told 
that it is a milk-train, carrying all the cow produce 
of three counties to the city so far away. Like Vir- 
gil's bees, so the strawberry-gatherers out here taste 
not the fruits of their own industry, unless perchance 
by stealth. City restaurants and saloons are the only 
places where one is certain to be furnished with these 
succulent fruits, and all the other berries in their 
seasons. Indeed, in the city one can obtain, if so dis- 
posed, all kinds of fruits and vegetables, whether in 
season, or out. Enterprizing gardeners in the sub- 
urbs raise them artificially under glass, and the pro- 
cess of preserving in sealed cans has arrived at such 
perfection, that city people can now enjoy at Christ- 
mas the fruits and vegetables that not many years 
ago were only procurable in summer. 

And is the city, after all, such a dreadful place to 
summer in, or, as some will have it, to simmer in ? 
In many respects the city is more endurable in sum- 
mer than the country. Except near the snow line ot 
the highest mountains, or at some rare seaside resorts, 
curious for their caverned rocks, the country offers 
no such resources for securing perfect coolness dur- 
ing the summer heats, as does the city. The German 
residents of New York know how to manage this, 
and they have reduced ventilation to a science. You 
.do not catch the burly Teuton stampeding away to 
watering places with his wife and children as soon as 
ever the large blue-bottle fly becomes a supervisor ot 
the fish markets and butchers' stalls. He will arrange 
afternoon pic-nics, it is true, once in a while, and 
make half a day of it with his family in some subur- 
ban grove convenient to a choice brewage of lager 
bier. Or he will take a day's run down to the 
Fishing Banks, or to Coney Island, only too glad to 
get back from there to his beloved gartenwirthschaft 
in the Bowery, or some of its tributary streets. Few 
country gardens are so pleasant to sit in, whether at 
high noon or when the fireflies are dancing in the 
gloom, as are these city conservatories in which the 
Germans bloom throughout the year, like peonies 
raised from the best malt and hops. The glass roofs 
are so constructed as to shield them from the sun, 
without excluding the currents of air from without. 
There is generally a fountain playing amid some 
aquatic plants upon a mossy bed, with gold-fishes, 
and tortoises, and shells, to give movement and va- 



riety to the arrangement. It is true that the, real 
foliage — a vine, or a few spruce-trees in boxes— is 
scanty, compared with that of the country, but then 
there are fewer noxious insects fostered by it ; and 
the mural paintings with which some of these places 
are decorated are of a very creditable character, fully 
satisfying the reasonable mind with their variety of 
woodland, water, and rock. 

That the song of birds is a charming feature of the 
country in summer it would not be candid to deny. 
The bob-o-link and the red-backed thrush, the robin, 
the cat-bird and the song-sparrow are all admirable 
performers in their respective styles; but, in rural 
retreats, the music of these little fowls is liable to be 
vitiated by such sounds as the croaking of frogs and 
ravens, the grunting of pigs, the stridulous pipings 
of whistlers at the plow, or the shrieks of cart- 
wheels calling for grease that never comes to their 
call. In a large city all kinds of detached sounds 
become blended into one continuous drone, which, 
so far from being unpleasant, forms an agreeable ac- 
companiment to the music of the cage-birds which it 
is now so much the fashion to maintain. Then, the 
songs of birds are more appreciable.in the city than 
in the country. And, besides, one is sure of them in 
the city, while in most approachable country places, 
as is well known, all the varieties of small birds 
charming for their plumage and voices have become 
so rare that they may almost be said to be extinct. 
I am" acquainted with families who regularly take 
their mocking-birds and canaries with them, when 
they repair to their summer haunts, up the Hudson, 
or down in the New Jersey pastures. It is the fash- 
ion to say that we owe a great deal to the Germans, 
who have done so much to civilize us with their 
music arid malt beverage ; and to them let all credit 
be given for that. But at the door of the German 
gunner lies the death of the song-birds that once 
helped to ma-ke the country endurable in the summer 
solstice. To the German gunner all birds are of the 
pie kind. 'Tis his love of music, perhaps, that im- 
pels him to put song-birds into pasties and devour 
them. At any rate, he. does it, and so the music of 
birds has ceased to be a feature of populous country 
resorts, while in the city one may yet enjoy the trills 
of feathered songsters brought from distant regions. 
The lowing of cattle and the sounds proper to the 
barnyard are by some persons considered musical, 
and counted among the charms of country life. But, 
in truth, the effect produced by the voices of different 
creatures, all vociferating together, is only discord, 
after all. The roar of the bull cannot harmonize with 
the crow of the cock, nor is' it possible to blend the 
grunting of pigs with the bleat of sheep and lambs. 
It is otherwise with the din of human voices in a 
city, where the blending of the various street cries 
produces a harmony that is peculiarly its own, and 
conveys a pleasant, drowsy feeling to the listener. 
The soprano cry of " strawberries ! " on a warm June 
day, the baritone chant of "wash-tubs t'mend ! " the 
singular ventriloqual gurgle of the mulatto chimney- 
sweeper, these and a hundred other utterances from 
the human larynx harmonize very pleasingly in a 
city street, to the accompaniment of the itinerant 
harpers and brass bands. 

It is a fallacy common to summer tourists that the 
city must be very lonely for those who stay at home. 
A mistaken idea this. The absence of crowds, and 
the consequent increase of elbow-room, bring per- 
sons together who, in the bustling times of business 
but nod to one another in the street and pass. There 
is a common bond of sympathy among persons who 
remain in the city all the summer through ; and it is 
at this season, therefore, that the clubs are at their 
pleasantest, reigned over as they are by oligarchies 
determined to put the best face upon things, and 
cherish in their hearts no envy of their associates 
who are away. The city is more than endurable in 
summer. It is pleasanter then than at any other 
time. — Charles Dawson Shanly. 



Hallowed Ground. — Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us to the dignity of thinking 
beings. Far from me and from my friends be such 
rigid .philosophy, as may conduct us, indifferent and 
unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery or virtue. That man is little to 
be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. 

— Dr. Johnson. 



